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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



TEACHINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA* 




t 

SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA 



d*rr qft fiprwvr: i 

t f?ro^rfcr n ^ n 

1 & 2. Just as a mount of loadstone hidden in the sea pulls out iron nails 
from a vessel (and sinks it) in minutes, so a person released from bondage due 
to the power of God’s grace and established in the Atman, dives deep in the 
ocean of divine love. 
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3 to 5. As well-boiled (siddha) vegetables like radish, potato, etc. become 
soft and the unboiled ( asiddha ) ones remain hard as ever ; similarly, even a cruel 
person becomes soft when he becomes perfect ( siddha ), by giving up his rude 
nature. An imperfect ( asiddha ) or a semi-perfect person, however, undergoes 
transformation in his character and becomes a hypocrite, liar and scoundrel 
without fail. 

[ Here there is a pun on the words siddha and asiddha . The former means 
both ‘boiled’ and ‘perfect’ ; and the latter means both ‘unboiled’ and 
‘imperfect’. ] 



* See Vidyodaya (a critical Sanskrit monthly journal), Ed. Hrishikesh Sastri, Bhatpara 
(24-Parganas, West Bengal) : The Oriental Nobility Institute, January 1897, pp. 11-16. 
The versified Sanskrit rendering is by Swami Ramakrishnananda, a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. The English translation is ours. 



BRAIN, CONSCIOUSNESS AND SUPERCONSCIOUS 

EXPERIENCE— II 

(EDITORIAL) 

In the first instalment of this editorial came to the conclusion that ‘consciousness 



a rough outline of the nervous system and 
its mechanism was given; and it was told 
that Swami Vivekananda was the first 
amongst the Yogis to apply the knowledge 
of Western psychology and physiology to 
explain the disciplines of Raja- Yoga to 
Western audiences. It was also seen how 
the brain and spinal cord are responsible 
for all our conscious experiences; the latter 
forming a sort) of launching-pad for the rise 
of Kundalini and thereby for the super- 
conscious experience. In this instalment 
will be studied the nature of consciousness 
and some related topics. 

CONSCIOUSNESS 
The Concepts : 

Without consciousness, life has no mean- 
ing; for man’s life in the waking state is 
the real life, as he is then conscious of all 
his activities. Therefore, before entering 
into other details, it will be worthwhile 
to see what consciousness means. According 
to the Western concept, consciousness is 
a field, rather than a point. William James 
is of the opinion that consciousness is not 
an entity but a function of knowing. 11 He 
says: ‘Consciousness is what we might 

expect in an organ, added for the sake of 
steering a nervous system grown too 
complex to regulate itself.* 12 He calls 
consciousness a stream. Paul Schilder, 
after making a series of observations on 
eidetic imagery and hypnogogic visions, 

11'. See Brain and Conscious Experience, ed. 
John C. Eccles, New York, Springer-Verlag, 1966, 
(hereafter Brain), p. 240. 

12 * Brain, p. 473. 



is the attempt to bring experience wiihin 
a context, we may call this context the 
ego, from an analytic point of view.’ 13 
Regarding consciousness, Penfield says: 
‘It seems to me in a sense we are looking 
at consciousness as though it were a static, 
stationary thing. Consciousness is a stream. 

It is a changing phenomenon, continuous 
except during sleep and coma. It is never 
twice the same thing; it is a flowing onward 
of awareness.’ 1 * While in the opinion of 
G. Moruzzi: ‘Consciousness is usually 

defined by the ability: (1) to appreciate 
sensory information; (2) to react critically 
to it with thoughts- or movements; (3) to 
permit the accumulation of memory 
traces.’ 16 

According to W. H. Thorpe, although the 
term consciousness has ‘innumerable over- 
tones of meaning, it can be said to have 
the following three components: ‘First, an 
inward awareness of sensibility — what 
might be called “having internal perception.” 
Second an awwn - ** of self, of one’s own 

existence. Third, the idea of consciousness 
includes that of unity; that is to say, it 
implies in some rather vague sense the 
fusion of the totality of the impressions, 
thoughts, and feelings which make up a 
person’s conscious being into a single 
whole.’ 1 ® 

All these views reveal that Western 
psychologists are not yet quite clear regar- 
ding the exact meaning of the term ‘consci- 
ousness’. 

1S * Brain , p. 243. 

14 * Brain, p. 253. 

Brain , p. 345. 

10 « Brain, p. 471. 
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According to Vedanta, the Reality of an 
individual (the Atman) is of the nature 
of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss — 
Saccidananda. It is the consciousness 
among the conscious — cetan ascetananam \ 1 7 
‘It shining everything shines; through Its 
luster all these are variously illumined.’ 18 
Regarding the nature of the Aman, Acarya 
Sankara says: ‘Now I am going to tell you 
of the rear nature ofi the Supreme Self 
(the Paramatman : . . . There is some Abso- 
lute Entity, the eternal substratum of the 
consciousness of egoism, the witness of 
the three states, and distinct from the five 
sheaths or coverings . . . which Itself sees 
ah, but which, no one beholds, which 
illumines the intel.ect etc., but which they 
cannot illumine — This is that. ... By whose 
very presence the body, the organs, mind 
and intellect keep to their respective spheres 
of action, Ijke servants.’ 10 All these 
statements go to show that Atman, being 
of the nature of consciousness, is reflected 
in the mind, intellect, organs, body and 
so on, due to Its proximity, as the colour 
of a Lower may be reflected in a crystal 
kept in its vicinity. 

The harmony between the Western and 
the Vedantic concepts will be revealed in 
Swami Vivekananda’s teachings. He ex- 
pressed his views on this subject during 
the course of his lectures as follows: 

Consciousness is the name of the 
surface only of the mental ocean, but 
within its depths are stored up all our 
experiences, both p’jeasant and painful. 20 
The consciousness is of three sorts — the 
dull, mediocre and intense— as is the case 
of light. 21 Consciousness is a mere film 
between two oceans, the subconscious 
and the superconscious. 22 Is it not the 



17* Katha Upanisad, II. ii. 13. 
is- Ibid., II. ii. 15. 

19* Acarya Sankara, Vivekacudamani, 124, 125, 
127, and 129. 



multitude of cells in the body that 
make up the personality, tne many 
bram-centres, not the one, that produce 
consciousness ? ... Unity in complex! Ly ! 

And why should it be different with 
Brahman? It is Brahman. It is the 
One. 23 The two great nerve-currents 
of the body start from the brain, go 
down on each side of the spinal cord, 
but they cross in the shape or tne figure 
8 at tne back of the nead. Thus the 
left side of the body is governed by 
the right side of the head. ...Conscious- 
ness and subconsciousness work 
through these two nerve-currents. But 
superconsciousness takes off the nerve- 
current when it reaches the lower 
end of the circuit, and instead of allowing 
it to go up and compete the circuit, 
stops and forces it [energy symbolized 
by a serpent — the Kund inT] up the 
spinal cord as Ojas from the sacral 
plexus. 24 There can be no perception 
without consciousness; perception has 
se^f-luminosity, which in a lesser degree 
is cabled consciousness. Not one act of 
perception can oe unconsciousness ; in 
fact, conscioussess is the nature of 
perception 25 

Thus has Swamiji given a new meaning to 
the term consciousness keeping the Vedantic 
and the Western views intact. None but 
a genius like Swamiji oouid bring about 
this harmony. 

Bimadal Consciousness : 

Psychologists believe that the brain of 
the higher animals, including man, 
is a double organ, consisting of right and 
left! hemispheres connected by an isthmus 
of nerve tissue called the corpus callosum. 
‘Bogen stresses that the right hemisphere 

20- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
atianda, Mayavati : Advaita Ashrama, (here- 
after Complete Works), IV, 1972, p. 189. 

21- Complete Works, V, 1970, p. 206. 

22. Complete Works, VIII, 1971, p. 276. 

23. ibid., p. 264. 

24. Complete Works, VI, 1972, p. 130-31. 

25. Complete Works, VII, 1969, p. 55. 
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of the cortext in man not only subtends 
different functions from the left, but 
that its very mode of information-processing 
is different.’ 26 Gazzaniga and Bogen put 
more emphasik on the neurological level to 
present the biological basis of the two 
modes of consciousness. It was observed 
by the neurologists that although one of 
the hemispheres was destroyed, the other 
hemisphere was enough to preserve the 
personality of the person. As early as 
1844 Dr. A. L. Wigan wrote: ‘The mind is 
essentially dual, like the organs by which 
it is exercised. ... I believe myself then able 
to prove — (1) That each cerebrum is a 
distinct and perfect whole as an organ of 
thought* (2) That a separate and distinct 
process of thinking or ratiocination may be 
carried on in each cerebrum simultaneously.’ 27 
Recent tests also have shown that separat- 
ing the two big hemispheres ofl the brain 
by surgery produced two distinct minds — 
the right and the left— under the same 

skull, with different qualities. According 
to Nigel Calder, ‘this discovery renews the 
question of how the conscious mind is 
related to physical activities of the 
brain.’ 28 

In his lecture on ‘Brain Bisection and 
Mechanisms of Consciousness’ R. W. Sperry 
puts his observations with regard to the 
bisected brain as follows: ‘The surgery has 
left these people [ whose brains were bisected 
by the surgeon Philip Vogel at the! White 
Memorial Hospital in Los Angeles ] 
with two separate minds, that is, two 
separate spheres of consciousness. What 
is experienced in the right hemisphere 

26. The Nature of Human Consciousness , 

ed. R. E. Ornstein, San Francisco : W. H. Free- 

* 

man and Company, 1973, (hereafter Human Con- 
sciousness), p. 64. 

27. Quoted in Human Consciousness, p. 113. 

28- Nigel Calder, The Mind of Man, London: 

British Broadcasting Corporation, 1970, p. 243. 



seems to be entirely outside the realm of 
awareness of the left hemisphere. This 
mental! division has been demonstrated in 
regard to perception, cognition, volition, 
learning and memory. One of the hemis- 
pheres, the left, dominant or major hemis- 
phere, has speech and is normally talkative 
and conversant. The other, the minor 

hemisphere, however, is mute or dumb ’2° 

Thus the psychologists opine that there 
are two modes in which consciousness 
functions at the conscious level. They 
affirm that consciousness is regulated by 
its physiological basis. 

The Planes of Consciousness : 

As early as the beginning of the present 
century, William James declared that our 
normal waking consciousness is but one 
special type of consciousness; and parted 
from it there lie potential forms of consci- 
ousnesses entirely different in nature. Hereby 
James gave a hint to the forthcoming 
psychologists about the altered states of 
consciousness, which C. T. Tart defines 
‘as a qualitative alteration in the over-all 
pattern of mental functioning, such that 
the experiencer feels his consciousness 
is radically different from the way it func- 
tions ordinarily.’ 30 According to him, the 
altered states of consciousness experienced 
by almost all ordinary people are dreaming 
states and the hypnogogic and hypnopom- 
pic states, the transitional states between 
sleeping! and waking. Some people may 
experience altered states of consciousness 
under the influence of alcohol, or powerful 
intoxicants like marijuana and LSD (Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide). 

In his Principles of Psychology, William 
James says that one cannot generally attend 
to a number of things at a time, but by 

29- Brain , p. 299. 

30. Human Consciousness, p. 43. 
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habit, one may be able to attend to two 
or three things without much oscillation of 
attention. This is because attention is the 
mental faculty which narrows down the 
field of consciousness to a focus by with- 
drawing the mind from irrelevant objects 
in the margin. Consciousness which is 
normally spread over many things is brought 
to a focus and is redistributed as it were, by 
the faculty of attention. Sully, Stout and 
Angel! regard the sphere away from the 
centre to the margin of consciousness as 
the subconscious level of the mind. They 
say that the subconscious is neither clearly 
conscious nor wholly unconscious, but inter- 
mediate between the two. This indis- 
tinctly conscious state of the mind is called 
the subconscious state. A distinguishing 
feature of this state, according to Stout, is 
that the contents of this state of mind can 
be brought back to consciousness under 
suitable circumstances, or by the efforts of 
the person. The unconscious state of the 
mind is one which is outside the field of 
consciousness yet within the field of the 
mind. It is the deepest level of the mind 
according to the psychologists. In the 
opinion of Freud, there is a state of mind in 
between the subconscious and the uncon- 
scious states called preconscious. The 
memory and recognition of completely 
forgotten persons afld objects protye the 
existence of this level ofi mind. Sq the 
preconscious state is one which is ‘neither 
vaguely conscious nor subconscious nor 
strictly unconscious, but for all) prac- 
tical purposes unconscious.’ 31 

While explaining the different planes of 
consciousness Swami Vivekananda said in 
his lecture on ‘The Claims of Religion’: 

I move my hand, and I feel and I know 

31* P. N. Bhattacharya, A Text-Book of Psy- 
chology, Calcutta: A. Mukherjee & Co., I, 1965, 
p. 196. 



that I am moving my hand. I call it 
consciousness. I am conscious that 1 am 
moving my nand. but my heart is mov- 
ing. I am not conscious of that; ana yet 
who is moving the heart? It must t>e 
the same being. So we see that this 
being who moves the hands and speaks, 
that is to say, acts consciously, also 
acts unconsciously. We find, therefore, 
that this being can act upon two planes 
—one, the plane of consciousness, and 
the other, the plane bellow that. Tne 
impulsions from tne plane of un- 
consciousness are wnat we call instinct, 
and when the same impulsions come 
from the plane of consciousness, we call it 
reason. But there is a still higher plane, 
superconsciousness in man. This is 
apparently the same as unconsciousness, 
because it is beyond the plane of con- 
sciousness, but is above consciousness 
and not below it. It is not instinct, it is 
inspiration. 32 

Hereby Swamiji telis us of an additional 
plane cf consciousness, the superconscious, 
in which mind can function, but which 
is found only in the great sages and prophets 
of the world. If an ordinary man wants 
to attain that, he has tjo perform spiri- 
tual disciplines for that purpose. 

Thus, in the waking state one can 
differentiate the various planes of one’s 
consciousness — -unconscious to supercon- 
scious— as described above. Besides these, 
one may have different types of experiences 
in dream, deep sleep and swoon. In all 
these states it cannot be said that 
the individual is devoid of con- 
sciousness. The Paihgalopanisad (1.12) 
describes the various states of a living 
being as waking, dream, deep sleep, fainting 
and death. A person becomes completely 
devoid of consciousness after death, but 
when he faints there is some consciousness 
in the person concerned. But this suspended 
consciousness of his is entirely in a 



32. Complete Works, IV, p. 212. 
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different state than that in deep sleep. For 
instance: in deep sleep, ail the bodily 
functions are normal — the pulse, heartbeat, 
respiration and so on. Moreover, the 
facial expressions of a slieeping person are 
quite normal, while those of one in swoon 
might become distorted andi fearful. From 
such physiological differences the states 
of sleep and swoon can be said to be 
different. ; ; • 

Some Hindu thinkers believe that ‘the 
waking, dream and deep sleep states are 
the (three) states of the mind, foljowing 
from the preponderance of the (three) 
gunas ( saliva , rajas and lamas'). The 
JTva (self), however, is conclusively known 
to be distinct from them as being their 
witness.’ 33 Generally the Yogis and the 
Samkhyas believe these three states to be 
the modifications of the mind, while the 
Vedantists are of the opinion that they are 
the three different states of the Atman. 
For instance, it is said in the Sarvo- 
panisad (1-2) : 

When the self, by means of its four 
[ internal organs— mind, intellect, egoism 
and memory] and ten organs of sense... 
• 

33. Srlmod Bhagavatam, XI. xiii. 27. 



and benignly influenced by the sun 
and the rest which appear outside, 
perceives gross objects such as sound 
etc., then it is the Atman’s waking state. 
When, even in the absence of sound etc., 
(the seff) not divested of desire for them, 
experiences, by means of the four organs 
(antahkarana — mind, etc), sound and 
the rest in the form of desires — then 
it is the Atman’s state of dream. When 
the four and ten organs cease from acti- 
vity, and there is the absence of differen- 
tiated knowledge, then is the Atman’s 
state of deep sleep. 

When the essence of consciousness 
which manifests itself as the three states 
is a witness of the states, (but is) itseJ 
devoid of states, positive or nega- 
tive, and remains in the state of non- 
separation and oneness, then it is 
spoken of as the Tuiiya. 

In this way, the Upanisad clearly indi- 
cates that the states of waking, dream and 
deep sleep are the manifestations of the 
Atman, which is nothing but the ‘essence 
of consciousness’, and the Witness of these 
three states ( avast hd-traya-saksi ). These 
three states being the different states of con- 
sciousness, they will be discussed in the 
next instalment of the editorial. 

(To be continued) 



ACHARYA SHANKARA AND THE CONCEPT 

OF DAKSHINAMURTI 

SWAMI MUKH Y AN AND A 



In a brief article in Bhavan’s Journal 

of June 19, 1977, on the ‘Significance of 

Refrain - in Dakshinamurti Stotram’, the 

author has given his own meaning of the 

name ‘Daksinamurti’ in the refrain ‘ Tasmai 

• • 

sri gurumurtaye nama idam sri daksind - 
murtaye.* 1 In support, he has quoted the 

t* Acarya Sankara, ‘Daksinamurti Stotram’, 

1-9. 



nineteenth verse from the Murti (. Daksind - 
murti) Upanisad with his translation : 

Semusi daksand proktd 
sa yasya abhiksane mukham ; 

Daksindbhimukhah proktah 
sivo’sau brahmavddibhih. 

‘Lord Shiva, whose dexterous intellect 
serves as His face in perceiving (the uni- 
verse) all around, i.e., the Omniscient 
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Supreme Lord is called Daksinamurti — by 
savants knowing Brahman, the Supreme 
Being .* 2 

While the attempt to clarify the meaning 
of Daksinamurti is appreciable, the argu- 
ments advanced in the article rejecting the 
orthodox interpretation by commentators of 
Daksinamurti as ‘Siva facing south’, saying 
that such a view of Siva as a Deity militates 
against the Advaita of Sankara, are likely 
to cause misunderstanding in the general 
mind since the Journal is widely read. As 
such, we may here have a look into the con- 
cept of Daksinamurti in the traditional con- 
text and see how far that meaning is justi- 
fied, and whether it militates against San- 
kara’s philosophy. 

It is well known to all those who are 
acquainted with Indian thought that it 
recognizes gerterallyv three ways of inter- 
pretation of the same religious texts, as per 
necessity and where applicable : the 

adhihhautika , the adhidaivika, and the 
adhyatmika — i.e. the natural, the mythical 
and the spiritual. When interpreting natu- 
rally, we may take into account the physi- 
cal, social, historical, evolutionary and 
scientific aspects, as it is meant to give us 
intellectual knowledge in the empirical con- 
text. When we come to the mythical 
aspect, the considerations are quite differ- 
ent. There we do not subject it to the 

• * 

natural criteria, but interpret it on the basis 
of the mythology, for the purpose of these 
myths is to familiarize our minds with 
supernatural concepts and lead us on gradu- 
ally from the gross to a higher subtler stage 
by providing divine formulations for 
updsana (devotional or personalistic medi- 
tation) ; that is, to train our minds for the 

2. A better rendering would be : ‘The Lord 
Siva, whose vision is absorbed (yasya abhiksane 
mukham ) in Supreme Knowledge ( semusT) 

designated daksina, is termed daksinabhimukah, 
south-facing (that is, Daksinamurti), by the 

knowers of Brahman.’ 
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next higher stage of abstract spiritual or 
impersonal meditation on the Absolute 
Reality or Self. As such, at the adhyatmika 
stage, we shed the natural and mythical 
aspects and interpret the same text in a 
spiritual way. 

That is what the Daksinamurti Upanisad 

% 

does with regard to the concept of Dak- 
sinamurti . by providing the latter two 
aspects. And it is nothing strange or new ; 
for we find such interpretations throughout 
our religious literature. And it was not 
unknown to our religious savants, as the 
above verse itself shows, for the very con- 
cept of Daksinamurti is that of a Supreme 
Guru who bestows the highest philosophical 
knowledge and Truth. 

Further, it is not only as intelligence 
(semudf) that the word ‘daksina can be 
interpreted, but also as ‘pleasing, amiable, 
‘benign*. The cognate words ‘ daksa ' and 
‘ daksinct (from the root ‘daks’) also mean 
‘able, expert, dexterous, skilful, competent, 
strength of will, impartial’, etc., and 
ddksinyct signifies ‘concord, harmony’, etc . 3 
So ‘Daksinamurti’ can also signify an 
embodiment of all these qualities (as in 
Veda-murti, Dharma-murti, Satya-murti, 
etc.). In fact ‘ daksd and ‘daksinct are 
epithets of Siva as also of Visnu . 4 The 
Lord, under any of His names and forms, 

being already Omniscient, nothing in par- 
ticular is gained by saying ‘whose dexterous 
intellect serves as His face’, except that it 
can be used for a type of meditation. 

That the word ‘ daksina ’ is also used in 
senses other than south, we find in other 
texts as well. In the Upanisads, the Atman 
is referred to as the Purusa in the ‘ daksina - 
aksi f (right eye). Daksina not only refers 
to the right side of an entity (cf. daksina - 

3. & 4. See V. S. Apte, The Practical Sanskrit- 
EngUsh Dictionary, Poona ; Prasad Pralfashan, 
II and III, 1958 and 1959 respectively. 
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hasta ; daksine Laksmano yasya vametu 
janakatmaja), but also to the right or pure 
path as in daksinacdra as against vdmdcdra. 
So we may say Daksinamurti is the em- 
bodiment of the Supreme Guru who leads 
mankind on the right path of spirituality 
by His upadesa (teaching). That is why He 
is shown with jhanamudra (fingers held in 
the attitude of imparting instruction). 

There is also the famous prayer to Siva: 

‘ Rudra yat te daksinam mukham tena mam 
pdhi nityam’s Here the devotee prays to 
Siva, who is also the destroyer of the 
universe in His terrible Rudra aspect, to 
protect him always, looking at him with the 
‘benign countenance’ (daksinam mukham ) 
of His tranquil form. So Daksinamurti 
being the Guru aspect of Siva, it is but 
natural He is depicted with a benign coun- 
tenance. 

The whole of the ‘Daksinamurti Stotra’ 

• • 

itself is a high tribute to the supreme wis- 
dom of Daksinamurti who is saluted as the 

* « 

‘Import of Pranava (Om), the unique em- 
bodiment of Putfe Knowledge, the Ever- 
Pure and the Deeply-Peaceful’ (Om namah 
pranavdrihdya suddhajnanaika-miirtaye, 
nirmalaya prasdntaya daksindmurtaye 
namah). 

Then why has Siva been called here the 

‘South-faced One’ by the commentators and 

devotees, inspite of all the other sublime 

epithets, while being aware of all that the 

words ‘ daksind or ‘Daksinamurti’ can sig- 

• • • • ^ 

nify as described above? The evident 
answer is that it is for personalistic updsana 
purposes. When Siva assumed the role of 
the Daksinamurti as per the Puranas can 
be learnt in detail from those who are well 
versed in the relevant Puranas. Here our 
objective is to give only a general idea of it 
based on the Stotra itself and some general 
knowledge. 

Before we go into this aspect, let us 

5* Svetasvatara U pani$ad, IV, 21. 



make clear a few points. Firstly, though 
the article mentioned by us earlier refers 
to the significance of the ‘refrain’, it does 
not deal with the whole refrain, which is 
very important, but only with the word 
Daksinamurti. Thus the aspect of Siva as 
the Guru-murti (guruhood embodied or 
concretized) in the actual form ofl pak- 
sinamurti is overlooked as part of the 
refrain. 

Secondly, simply because a Deity is repre- 
sented as ‘facing south’, it does not be- 
come sectarian as contended, as it has to 
face one direction or the other. Further, 
if Siva be a secretarian Deity, He cannot be 
made universal, simply by interpreting a 
name in a particular way. In fact, Dak- 
sinamOrti is an aspect of Siva and He is 
represented with all the other personal 
attributes of Siva in the very Upanisad 
quoted in the article. Four or five dhyana - 
slokas (verses for meditation) are given 
there, with a more or less similar descrip- 
tion, of which I quote one : 

Bhasmavyapandaraiigah sasisakaladharo 
jhanamudraksamdla- 
Vindpustairvirdjat karakamaladharo 
yogapattabhiramah 

Vyakhyapithe nisanno munivaranikaraih 

sevyamanah prasannah 

Savyalah krttivasah satatamavatu no 

daksind mart irisah . 

• • ■ 

‘The Supreme Lord Daksinamurti, whose 
body is white with the smearing of bhasma 
(ashes), on whose crest the crescent moon 
shines, who is wearing the rosary of 
rudraksa beads, whose lotus-hands the 
Vina and the Scripture are adorning, who 
is wearing the antelope skin and is decked 
with serpents, and who is seated (under 
the banyan-tree) immersed in Himself in 
the highest state of Yoga on the Expositor’s 
Seat in the jhana-mudrd pose, with a beam- 
ing countenance, and who is being attended 
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to by a group of venerable sages — may He 
ever protect us .’ 6 

What is more, in that very Upanisad it 
is stated twice ‘ devata daksina-asyah * (the 
Deity is facing south). The Upanisad gives 
both the mythical and spiritual meditations. 
Even if the word ' daksina ’ is interpreted as 
Intelligence ( semusi ), the Deity remains 
Siva ; and it is left to the people whether 
they will accept Him as a sectarian Deity 
or Universal God — one of the forms in 
which the same Infinite is symbolized for 
meditation purposes. Everyone is free to 
make use of it, or any other form of his 
choice. For that matter, no form is accepted 
universally ; and even with regard to prin- 
ciples people take a sectarian attitude and 
accept them only when propounded in their 
own way and in their own language, and 
often by persons belonging to their own 
sect 

Thirdly, Acarya Sankara did not newly 
coin the name and conceive the form of 
Daksinamurti for his Stotra. He accepted 

the already existing beautiful conception 

and name, as the guru aspect of Siva, and 
dedicated the Stotra to Him, to the Guru- 
murti — the Guru of gurus. This is evident 
from the adoration Verses on Daksina- 

murti towards the end of the Stotra which 
are based on the Puranic conception of 
Daksinamurti. The figures of Daksina- 

murti can be seen in many of the Siva tem- 
ples of South India. It was not essential 
for Sankara to change the concept to suit 
his Advaita, for the simple reason it did not 
contradict his Advaita, which is all-com- 
prehensive. If anyone desired, he could 
easily superimpose the highest spiritual con- 
cept on the Deity according to his own 
understanding and taste. 

It is not clear what the author means 
when he says that it falls short of the 

6* Daksinamurti Upanisad, 13. 

2 



Advaita doctrine if the Supreme Lord is 
represented as a ‘Deity*, how it becomes 
sectarian if it is south-facing, and how that 
sectarianism is cured by interpreting only 
the word ‘Daksinamurti’ in the way he does. 
In fact, Advaita recognizes that the same 
incomprehensible and immutable Infinite 
Supreme Spirit (Brahman) is manifesting, 
on the relative plane, in and through every 
name and form, conceived in myriads of 
ways, by its power of Maya ( devatma - 
sakti). It is because of the background of 
this comprehensive Advaitic vision that 
Acarya Sankara could compose numerous 
beautiful and soul-stirring hymns on the 
different deities — Siva, Visnu, Krsna, Rama, 
Devi, GaneSa, Subrahmanya, Panduranga, 
and others, and even on Gaiiga, Yamuna, 
Narmada, Ka£, Puskara, Manikarnika, and 
so on. He gave support to all the dualistic 
forms of religion, the necessity of which 
he recognized, for they are comprehended 
by Advaita. That is why he is known as 

Sanmata-sthdpandcarya. In and through 
these forms he pointed to the all-pervading 
Advaitic Unity of Reality and discouraged 
sectarianism. 

In this sublime, pithy, and highly phil- 
osophical hymn of Acarya Sankara dedi- 
cated to Daksinamurti, the adoration verses 
commencing from — 

Vatavitapi samipe bhumibhage nisannam 
sakalamunijandnam jhanadataramarat , 

and ending with — 

Acaryendram karakalitacin - 

m ud ramanandarupam 

Svatmardmam muditavadanam 

daksinamurti mide ’ 1 — 

♦ • ♦ 

7* ‘I adore the great Teacher of teachers, 
Daksinamurti, who — sitting under the cluster of 
banyan trees, with the fingers in cin~mudra (pose 
of imparting highest Knowledge), of the form of 
bliss and immersed in Himself, with a pleasing 
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presents a picture of Daksinamurti which is 
rather contrary to the description of Him 
in the said article as ‘Lord Siva whose 
dextrous intellect serves as His face in per- 
ceiving (the universe) all around.’ It is only 
human beings who have to use their intel- 
lects and gain knowledge by perceiving the 
universe and not the Omniscient Lord, at 
whose glance millions of universes roll forth. 
Here Daksinamurti teaches through silence 
(mauna-vydkhyd) , deeply immersed in Him- 
self. Therefore, it is evident that if Dak- 
sinamurti is characterized as ‘facing south’, 
it in no manner comes in the way, as con- 
tended in the article, of applying epithets 
like ‘ tribhuvana-gurum isam, or vyomavat- 
vyapta-dehdyct\ for when the Deity is a 
manifestation of the Supreme Lord, all 
epithets become relevant, though for 
updsand and meditation purposes c/ertam 
fixed forms are accepted. This is so in the 
case of all deities, whether Rama, Krsna, 
Visnu, Kali, Siva, Muruga, Ganesa or 
others, as we can find from religious hymns. 
As such it is not absolutely essential, giving 
up the traditional idea, to interpret 
Daksinamurti in this hymn, in the way the 
article seeks to do, to understand its sublime 
meaning, though it is also acceptable as one 
of the ways in which the word can be in- 
terpreted and understood on the authority 
of the Daksinamurti U panisad. That is 
why the commentators and the devotees 
have stuck to the interpretation of ‘facing 
south’ as per mythology. 

According to this mythological understan- 
ding, Lord Siva, the Great Yoglsvara, the 
embodiment of Knowledge and renuncia- 
tion (jhdna and vairdgya), who resides in 
Kailasa in the snowy Himalayas, took the 

countenance, is communicating directly (through 
silence) to the great sages (gathered round Him 
as disciples) the Supreme Knowledge (and dis- 
pelling their doubts and ignorance).’ ‘Dak- 
sinamurti Stotram’, 11, 15. 



form of Daksinamurti, out of compassion, 
to teach mankind the supreme Self-Knowl- 
edge. The Lord assumed the form of a 
young yogi and was seated in the sylvan 
surroundings of the Himalayan forest under 
a wide-spreading banyan tree, immersed 
deeply in Himself (as depicted above). 
Several venerable sages of perfect self-con- 
trol, long-devoted to the knowledge of 
Brahman and mellowed with age, went in 
search of Siva to get their doubts cleared 
regarding Self-knowledge (Atma-jnana or 
Brahma-jnana), which they were to com- 
municate to mankind. In their search, they 
came to the place where Siva was seated 
immersed in Himself in cin-mudra or 
)hdna-mudrd, drawn by the brilliance that 
He shed around. The venerable old sages 
sat around the seraphic young Ascetic, 
waiting for Him to come to the normal 
plane. But there was no stir to break the 
calm of that intense peace, except the 
beatific smile playing on the benign face of 
the young yogi. Yet lo! even as they sat 
there expectant, the silent waves of the 
Spirit of Yogis vara slowly permeated their 
minds and bodies, melting away all their 
doubts and enlightening their minds and 
exhilarating their hearts. Silence was His 
teaching, the Silence of the unfathomable 
depths of the Spirit, ‘the Peace that passeth 
understanding*, the Parama-Santi. That is 
the great wonder that Acarya Sankara des- 
cribes in those wonderfully beautiful 
verses. The Acarya exclaims: 

Citram vatataror mule 
vrddhah sisya gurur yuva ; 

Guros tu maunam vydkhyanani 
sisyas tu chinnasamsayah . — 

‘Ah! what a wonderful sight is this under 
the banyan tree! The disciples are old, 
and the Teacher is young. And the greater 
wonder, the Teacher expounds through 
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Silence and the doubts of the disciples are 
dispelled ! ’ 

How can one exchange this wonderful 
sight of the Lord, for His abstract dextrous 
intellect ! which can easily apply to 
Acarya Sankara himself? What the great 
Teacher taught and what the noble sages 
communicated to mankind, Acarya San- 
kara, as it were a second embodiment of 
Siva, in the form of the eloquent Dak- 
sinamurti (the Murti hailing from the south 
as compared to the Silent One from the 
north facing south\ has expounded to us 
in his profound ‘Daksinamurti Stotram*. 

There is nothing strange nor anything 
to be perplexed at by Siva being called the 
‘One facing south’, in addition to His being 
the embodiment of the other qualities com- 
prehended by the word l daksina\ He was 
seated under a banyan tree in the Hima- 
layan forest with the mighty snow-capped 
Himalayas as the background. Naturally 
he was facing south, for the disciples seek- 



ing knowledge were coming to Him from 
the country south of the Himalayas. They 
faced north and He was face to face with 
them. As such He is depicted as facing 
south, welcoming all to Him to gain 
Supreme Knowledge. This is mythology. 
So far as the highest Advaita is concerned 
there is neither location in time or space 
for the Spirit, nor any form or attributes — 
even of Intelligence. Neither is there any- 
thing other than It, nor can anything be 
without It. Everything is a projection of 
the Self, appearing as it were outside as in 
dream ( pasyan atmani may ay a bahir - 
ivodbhutam ycitha nidraya ). 

Let us offer our hearts adoration to the 
great Guru Daksinamurti, who gave to 
mankind the Supreme Knowledge of the 
Self through the noble sages, which 
Acaryendra Sankara, who is described as 
the embodiment of Siva moving m the 
world among mankind ( sambhor murtih 
carati jagatyam srj sahkar deary ariipd) t is 
distributing through His Stotra. 



LOST JEWELS: THE BAUL SONGS OF BENGAL 

NAVANIHARAN MUKHOPADHYAYA 



It was once- a common happening in 
Bengal villages that in the morning a Baul 
would come into the courtyard of the house, 
sing a few of their typical songs, exchange 
a few words enquiring of each other’s 
well-being, and then go away with alms. 
But the Bauls are not simply beggar 
ballad-mongers. They belong to a particu- 
lar religious sect of Bengal (seventeenth 
century onwards — now gradually becom- 
ing extinct), into which both Hindus and 
Muslims found their way. They have a 
definite religious life, their own peculiar 



customs, traditional subtle religious practices, 
and a philosophy of religion in which there 
are traces of Buddhism, Hinduism and 

Sufism. 

•• 

Different currents and cross-currents 
in the society, together with the economic, 
social! aind political undercurrents — 

interacted to give rise to this sect. So a 
close examination of their philosophy 
of religion gives us an insight into such 
interactions which are otherwise difficult 
of assessment. They are followers neither 
of the Vedas npr of the Koran, but their 
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teachings embrace the essence of the teach- 
ings of the scriptures of all sects — not 
eclectically but spontaneously. They do 
not believe in any revelation or any particu- 
lar prophet, nor do they have any one 
religious book. All their thoughts and 
philosophy found expression in their in- 
numerable religious songjs — known as Baul 
songs — composed by some of their respected 
preceptors. The Baul! songs form a very 
import ant cl'ass of Bengali folk songs — 
rich in philosophy, literary value and 
mulsical content. 

The Bauls do very little besides their 
religious practices and begging for 
livelihood. Invariably a Baul has a spouse, 
but that is purely for the attainment of 
the religious goal and not for procreation, 
as is the case wijth the common people. 
Their reEgious practices are based on 
esoteric love, the modes of which are just 
the reverse of those of carnal love or 
fust These intricacies, they assert, are not 
tjo be found in the Vedas. 

No philosophy in India is worth its 
name unless it has a practical side for 
verification in actual human life of the 
truths propounded, whence comes the 
necessity of a preceptor or guru to help in 
practical spiritual progress. In the life of 
the spiritual aspirant of a sect, which 
attaches utmost importance to practical 
experience and less to the philosophical or 
metaphysical niceties, the place of the 
preceptor or guru is supreme. The real 
guru is indeed the supreme Lord, the object 
of attainment of the Baul. God (Sain) 
Himself, he believes, guides the Sadhaka 
(aspirant) to taste His hid or divine play, 
which is valued more by the Baul than 
the Lord Himself. The human preceptor 
outside tfs nothing but a representative of 
the real guru inside. He has no hesitation 
in accepting this human guru also as the 
Lord; for the Lord, he believes and ex- 



periences, resides in this tabernacle. 

The small human body-bowl, the Baul 
claims, holds everything that is in the 
universe. The human body and the human 
life are the most precious things that man 
may possess. For human birth gives 
man the human body which is the medium 
through which to have a taste of the 
esoteric divine love, the highest that may 
be realized. It is the instrument for 
sddhand or spiritual practice, the only 
raft that crosses the ocean of life, fraught 
with dangers of the senses. The existence 
of gods and goddesses is mere guesswork 
of man. But th© real God, the supreme 
Being, the Lord, the Man of the Heart, 
the Dearest, actually lives in this human 
body. It provides the way to the realiza- 
tion of the self. It is indeed a great fortune 
to have a human frame. Even gods and 
goddesses strive to be bom as men, for 'the 
sweetness of the Lord can be tasted through 
devotions based on divine love only in the 
human body. 

As the sweetness of love cannot be ex- 
perienced without duality, the Lord, 
residing jn the human heart, has split 
himself into two principles — the male and 
the female — the Purus a and the Prakrti. 
The Baul testifies that this divine conjugal 
love in the union of these two principles of 
the same Man of the Heart can be ex- 
perienced in th© body of the striving man. 
The JTva or the moving human being with- 
out experience of the sweetness of the 
Lord is tala and the non-dual Lord is non- 
moving or atala. Through love alone the 
tala can call the atala from the inner 
recesses of the heart to the outer parlour 
of the Lord, where He receives cordially 
the moving man in the street. The meet- 
ing of the atala and the tala in the parlour 
of the heart is what the Baul calls sutala, 
the summum bonum of human life. As 
all this happens in the human body, to 
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the Bali! it is sacred and the thing of 
highest veneration. And here lies the 
fulfilment of Ityiman life. 

Fakir Lalan Shah (1774-1891) was 
one of the foremost composers of Raul 
songs and preceptors of the sect. A Hindu 
by birth, he was initiated into the sect by 
a Muslim guru, Siraj by name. Here is a 
very representative composition by Lalan, 
eulogizing Man, which is the centre of the 
philosophy of their religion: 

Wilt thou have such a human life again? 

Doest quickly here whate’er thou canst, 
O my mind! 

Sain, the Lord, created these endless 
forms. 



Who says: Man has nothing sublime? 
All the gods and goddesses 

Strive to be bom as men. 

What a great good fortune, O my mind ! 

That thou hast this human raft. 

Rowest thou hurriedly in a genial 
stream. 

And seest that ft does not sink! 

In this Man, wifi be the worship 
of His sweetness: 

And so the Dirtless made the form of 
Man. 

If the chance that’s here goes, 
There’s no reaching the shore — 

So ponders Lalan, thy humble servant! 



VIVEKANANDA, NIVEDITA, AND TATA’S RESEARCH 

SCHEME* — I 

SANKARI PRASAD BASU 

1 was any renowned Indian at the time who 



Swami Vivekananda was a great modern 
mind ; and it is doubtful whether there 

* About five kilometres north of the Banga- 
lore City and Cantonment Railway Stations is 
situated the Indian Institute of Science. It is 
essentially a post-graduate Institute imparting 
knowledge in science and engineering leading to 
M.E./M.Tech. degrees, besides offering research 
facilities leading to Ph.D. in these faculties. 
Some post-graduate diploma courses are also 
conducted by the Institute. As a matter of fact, 
many might have heard about this grand edu- 
cational achievement of the Tatas, many might 
have even availed themselves of its training and 
benefited by it ; but probably very few are aware 
of the fact that Swami Vivekananda and Sister 
Nivedita gave vital support while the seed of 
the Institute was being sown. Sri Sankari Prasad 
Basu, Reader, Calcutta University, Calcutta, has, 
as a result of his tireless research work, brought 
to light many hitherto unknown facts in connec- 
tion with the part played by Swami Vivekananda 



could outrival his modernity in the sphere 
of social and political thinking. As regards 
imperialism and socialism, it can be claimed 
that his views in these fields were the most 
progressive in the India of his day. The 
same can be said about his views on arts 
and literature, and also on the philosophy 
of education. In this article we propose 
to relate an interesting episode occurring 
at that time which throws a flood of light 
on his attitude towards scientific and 
technological education and the industrializa- 
tion of India. 

and Sister Nivedita in this scheme. Although 
Swami Vivekananda and Jamsetji Nusserwanji 
Tata did not live to see the scheme materialize. 
Sister Nivedita must have been happy to learn 
that the Institute had started functioning from 
July 1911. — Ed. 




